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Satire should like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen. —LADY¥ MONTAGUE. 
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| by their writings on the Liberal side. We cannot mean it as 
| a hint to Government to attempt to remunerate us, for, in the 
first place, we would not accept now, what we have a thou- 
wot Site. a a / ‘~s sand times declined, and in the next place, the Mint does not 
fF eh ea 4 contain what would purchase the priceless gem we possess, 
called independence. 
This, however, is not to the point. Our business is with 
_H. B. He has taken, for a caricature, the subject of Retchz’s 
celebrated and extraordinary design of ‘‘ Satan playing at 
chess with man for his soul.” But though both agree in fix- 
ing on Melbourne as their man, they disagree in the choice of 
a Satan. H.B. has given the part to O’Connel. It is true 
that this great Irish avenger may, in some degree, play the 
devil with the enemies of the people, but as a right down 
devil, a Satan from top to toe, and no mistake, give us Ernest 
the First, of Hanover. The tableau has so much more mean- 
ing when Cumberland takes the place of O’Connell, who is 
wrongly placed as an opponent to Melbourne, when it is 
known both are on the same side. Cumberland on the other 
hand, is a known enemy to Melbourne, and has played many 
adeep game against him, though, thank Heaven, hitherto 
unsuccessfully. The Ernest way in which the devil shows 
that he thinks he has caused Melbourne to “‘ lose his Queen,’ 
is beautifully depicted. His eye is fixed on her as a victim. 
| His hand is ready to seize the crown, he is about to exclaim 
with fiendish exultation, “‘ Your game is over,’’ when Mel - 
bourne skilfully offers him check, and depending for support 


H. B. Is a very clever fellow we all know, but we must | 2? the Castle, ( quere, Windsor Castle,) utterly discomforts 
' Cumberland, who retires behind a bishop, (qu@ere Philpotts,) 


not let him have all the field to himself ti yas 
umself, particularly as he, | ' : 
eopely. _ a knack of working chiefly for our enemies. | one errs bpp | vere ee en ae 
iether it be that the Tories pay the best, we do not know _ asen, oO s ’ ae y- 
: c ot, »- IW, } G Z ~ ss se . 

» the ‘eS al gi atisnow play- 
but that they do pay the best, is an undoubted fact, and the, | Such W Ml be the moves in the pores — that is now play 
‘called, Liberals, lose much valuable support by their | ing between Melbourne, as Man, and the Devil as his anta- 
‘pathy towards those who are so well able to serve their in- | 2°%St. The above caricature should be carefully preserved 
rests. These remarks can have no origin in any feeling on | =" ee a = their apa t ied - + abilitie to the view of it 
| Which i. 4, has prostituted his great abilities. 


0 7 ‘ oc se1c4? ° 
Tory beyond a wish to see justice done to those who live | neh eens 
L. VI. W, dtrenge, 21, Paterroster row 
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THE DEVIL AND THE MAN AT CHESS: 
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DOINGS AT BRIGHTON. 





The arrival of the Queen at Brighton, has been the signal for the 
greatest insanity in all directions, but the high constable Mr. Brown, 
has been ina state in which the ludicrous and alarming are blended, 
at once absurdly and frightfully. That contemptible and obscure 
individual being entrusted to carry up the usual pasticcio of bad 
grammar and blarney, commonly called an address, was playfully 
allowed by the Queen to kiss her hand; her Majesty being gra- 
clously pleased to have a little harmless fun at the expence ofthe 
| 


constable. 


mind of Brown has been frightful. 


In a word it has had such a violent effect on the machinery of Brown’s 


upper story, that the poor fellow’s main-spring is deranged, and he is | 


as mad as aneight-day dial without a regulator, its cog-wheel gone, 
and a fracture in its pendulum. Poor Brown must needs call a 
public meeting to say how the Queen had received him. As if it 
matiered to the world how Brown had been received by her Majesty. 
The Brighton folks were however delighted that their constable had 


been allowed to kiss the roval hand, and when Brown announced the | 


interesting fact the room rang with acclamations. In the midst of 
the constable’s triumph, somebody stands up and asks how the devil 
Brown could have had the impudence to call a meeting of his own 
accord, and the constable was brought dawn at once some eighty or 
ninety per cent. by the awkward question. Among other enlightened 
observations made by Brown, was the following ;— 

He (the constable) had carefully searched (cheers) the records of 
Brighton, (hear) and had found that from its most ancient history 
(/oud cheers) to the present time, (applause) there never had been 
(hear) a high constable (much cheering) who had had the distin- 
guished honour (continued applause) to have kissed the hand (loud 
cries of hear) of a Queen of England. (loud and long continued 
cheering, which lasted some minutes, ) 

This is all vastly fine, and would be a great deal finer than it is, if 
it did not happen to be all downright humbug. In the first place we 
were not aware that Brighton had any “ancient records.” The 
earliest record we have of the place is thatin 1820 somebody started 
a raffle, anda black-letter volume with the year 1825 prom:nent on 


the title-page, proves that somebody had just founded a library, of | 


which the volume alluded to was a catalogue. The antiquity of 
Brighton is a good joke. We dare say there is no record of a high 
coustable of the place having kissed the hand of a Queen of England, 
and we do hope that Brown’s feat in this line may long continue 
to be without a parallel in future history. We give a copy of the 
true answer of the Queen to the address of the Brighton people. It 
was suppressed by the Dnchess of Kent, and two lines of cool 
acknowledgement substituted. The answer of our gracious Queen 
was warm from the heart, as our readers will easily discover. 
{nhabitants of Brighton— . 

I see through the humbug of your address most thoroughly. 
You think that my coming here, brings a great many persons to your 
town to spend their money. Your loyalty is, in the forcible words 
of Str John Conroy,** My organ of vision and a lady who shall be 
nameless.” Jour high constable Brown, is the greatest ass I have 
met with, even among you! 
Windsor. Jour intrusive conduct in pouring in addresses upon 
me, merely that there may be an excuse for a deputation to have a 
rude and vulgar stare at me, is as odious as it is disagreeable. 
Though there are many blessings attached to the position I hold, it 


The effect of this piece of condescension on the weak | 
It is like the power of a steam- | 
engine brought to play upon the works of a common Dutch-clock ! | 


He beats if possible, Tebbott of 
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| ILL USAGE OF THE QUEEN. 


It is excessively hard upon royalty, that it cannot take a ste , or 
go a journey however short, but vulgar intrusiveness that will call it 
selfloyalty, is sure to erect barriersin all directions. Itis unfortunate 
| that the charily—childocracy should be at the disposal of the local 
authorities, for that infautine body becomes a very powerful engine 
engine in the hands of a civil power, resolved on presenting an obstiacle 
to the career of the sovereign. The Queen’s entry into Brighton. was 
| marked by the most obstinate resolution, on thepart of the authorities 
| that she should literally tumble over something or somebody. Instead 


| of clearing the way, they must erect obstructions, aad here a barrier of 
evergreeus, here a band of urchins in leather shorts and muffin eaps 
offered an impediment to the entry of Queen Victoria. Onemicht a 
| well by way of honouring a guest, place the coal-scuttle at the door, fo 
him to break his shins over. The Queen is said to have observed in pri- 
| vate that turn which way she would she literally tumbled overa beadle Or 
a charity boy, a mayor or a clergyman. The carriage she rode jy 
was crammed with dirty parchmeut, long before she got to Brighton, 
and every village she passed through, sent its deputation of noodles. 
and doodles with a long winded address and a bunch of wallflowers 
At one place as the Queen passed through, she was forced to witness 
the paltry spectacle of three hundred of the poor, being regaled on cap- 
|tains biscuits, while at another table four hundred charity children 
| were making small work of four pennyworth of ginger bread, awarded 
_to them bythe governor of the poor, in honour of the visit of Victo- 
ria. Ata small town in Sussex, the beadle immolated himself on 
'the altar of parish vanity, for in attempting to fire a royal salute, 
| from a rusty musket, the ball passed through his lips to his very wind 
| pipe, and he immediately breathed his last but one, his last being re- 
served for the exclamation “D—n the parish,” which it is presumed 
ihe intended as a delicate allusion, to the folly of firing salutes in 
places where they do not know how to use fire arms. 
Altogether we do not think that for many years there has been so 
great a failure, as the attempt made by the Brighton people, to as- 
sume an importance in the eyes of their fellow countrymen. 


a ne 








A NICE LOOK OUT FOR RELIEVING OFFICERS. 


[It has been decided by the poor law Commissioners, that the ex- 
pense of prosecuting for an assault on a relieving officer or a consta- 
j ble, cannot be paid out of the poor rates. Considering the strong 
tendency that exists in these days to pitch into relieving officers, and 
considering also the prevalent mania that exists in workhouses, under 
the amended poor laws to knock down the constable, it must be ra- 
ther unrelieving to those officials to know, that if they are assaulted 
the law provides them with no means of remedy. ‘ Hit him—he’s 
got no friends,” has long been the favourite maxim of a British mob, 
but when even the poor rates are refused, as a means of redress 
the relieving officers and constables stand a fair chance of coming it 
for a larger share of “pepper” than usuai. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE QUEEN IN THE CITY. 


The citizens are all agog for their approaching show, and 
are most epsecially cock-a-whoop at the idea of having got 
the young Queen to take a part init Kelly’s best shirt is 
already at the wash, and Copeland has got his white waist- 


ts indced a heavy penalty to be compelled to put up with being | coat in soak, for the momentous occasion. Hobler has taken 


. ? ‘ : — 
regularly “ mobbed, by such creatures as you are. 


If contempt could be spit forth tn the regular way, nothing we uld 


| four lessons, ( 
Peter Laurie, has expressed his determination 


of a course of six,) in dancing, and even Sir 
to wash bis 





give me greater satisfaction than to have a hose laid on from my | face, as the play bills say ‘‘On this occasion only.” Alder- 

mouth through which I could discharge upon you what I consider 'man Winchester’s Welsh wig has been sent off to the barbers, 

yustly due to your insolence and insignificance. I shall get away | with instructions ‘‘ to do the best be can with it,” and Mrs. 

from Brighton at my earliest convenience. ; | Scales’s red front has been packed off in its little blue paper 
* Her Majesty means—My Eye and Betty Martia 
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box, to receive three pen’orth of “ touching up,” at the hands 
of the peruquier. Hobler has been measured for a new wig 
and a new waistcoat, and the celebrated black and blue revi- 
yer has been applied to his official coat, but with what success 
has not yet transpired. 

The preparations for the reception of the Queen, are going 
on with true cockney dignity. The Lord Mayor has issued 
, manifesto declaring that nobody will be allowed to look 
oyt of window at her Majesty as she passess through the 
City, but surely if a cat may look a at King, a donkey may 
look at a Queen, and if so, every citizen will be entitled to 
astare at the sovereign. We cannot help thinking that 
something will occur to prevent her Majesty dining with the 
Lord Mayor after all. If such should be the case, the laugh 
at the expense of that ridiculous officer, will be louder than 


ever. 
LO LLL LLL LL ALLO LC Et 
INTERPRETER. 


The Benefit of a Doubt. 

‘‘ The prisoner denied having ever seen the child before that day.—Mr. 
Laing inquired how she obtained her living ?—She said she hardly knew ; she 
had no home, or habitation.—Mr. Laing: There is very little doubt that it 
was your intention to strip the child, therefore I shall commit you to the 
House of Correction, as a rogue and a ,vagabond, for six weeks.’’— Police 
Report. 

It isa maxim of the English constitution—that whenever 
there 7s a doubt, the party accused is entitled to the benefit 
of the doubt, even though it be avery slight one. It is clear 
that Laing’s idea of the matter totally differs from that which 
ig considered to be one of the best maxims of English justice. 
Laing says, ‘‘ There isa doubt, therefore, I shall commit you 
to prison for six weeks.” We think it a most unfair thing 
to be severe upon an infirmity, and, therefore, we pass over 
the ferocity of Laing with that feeling of contemptuous pity, 
which is naturally entertained towards a being who is remov- 
ed beyond the pale of humanity, by a tendency to barbarity, 
which is as loathsome as it is unaccountable. 
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LAING AND THE INSPECTOR. 








Laing, of Hatton Garden, is continually rendering himself 
conspicuous for his cool violation of every thing that we have 
been taught to look upon as coming within the circle of 
decency. One day last week, a man, named Castles, being 
drunk, gave a girl in charge, who was taken to the station 
house, and locked up, though guilty of nothing whatever to 
Warrant, for one moment, her being deprived ef her liberty. 
The following dialogue then took place :— 


Mr. Laing. (To the defendant.) What are you, sir ? 

Mr. Castles—A gentleman, sir. 

Mr. Laing—What have you to say for behaving in this extraordinary 
manner ? 

Mr. Castles—I am very sorry; 1 had been dining with my friends, Captain 
Brown, and others, and had taken too much wine. 

Mr. Laing—Well you must apologise to the officer, or I shall take some 
further notice of this matter. 

Mr, Castles—I regret that I have offended him. 

Mr. Laing—Then turn to him, and tell him so. 

Mr. Castles. (Looking at the Inspector.) I beg your pardon for anything 
which I might have said or done to annoy you. The Inspector said he was 
perfectly satisfied. The girl wasthen put tothe bar. She appeared about 
fourteen years of age, but she said she was in her sixteenth year. 

Mr. Laing. (To Mr. Castles.) Have you any charge to prefer ageinst her ? 

Mr. Castles—I have not. 

Mr. Laing—Very well—she is discharged. 

Mr. Castles having again apologised to the Inspector, left the office. 

Sunday Paper. 


Laing’s notions of the importance of an Inspector, are cer- 
tainly very exalted, and in comparison with his ideas on_ this 
head, the liberty of the subject becomes a matter too insigni- 
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ficant for consideration. Adrunken man has a girl locked up 
without any cause @vhatever, when Laing insists on his apolo- 
gising to the Inspector, not only once, but three times, while 
not one word is said by any one on the subject of the false 
imprisonment. It was certainly a most heinous offence to give 
such an exalted being as a police Inspector, the trouble of 
taking a person into custody, whom Laing could not have the 
pleasure of committing, and he gets so ferocious at being 
foiled of a victim, that he insists on an apology being made 
three times to the policeman, while he merely discharges the 
girl without a comment. We think, we need make no ecom- 
ment in this instance. 


ee ee —_——— — ee eee 
— — — - 


TO THE PRESS! LONDON AND PROVINCIAL. 


There is scarcely a paper in the Kingdom that has not extracted, from our 
columns, the various racy articles that have appeared in our two or three last 
numbers, on the subject of the Queen andthe Royal Stud. We have no ob- 
jection to our contemporaries quoting us, for we should be unwilling to exclude 
them from so rich a mine as our little work presents, but we do expect, in re- 
turn for our courtesy, that they will have the courtesy to acknowledge the 

| source from which they take those gems that throw a borrowed brilliance over 
| their pages. We do not expect that thundering liarthe Times, to avow honest- 
| ly the source from which it pilfers, but surely such respectable papers as the 
Liverpool Telegraph, and the London Courier, ought to affix our name te 
those numerous extracts they have been pleased to make from us, This hint 
must serve for all the other respectable papers, both London and Provineial. 














THE CITY SPOONS. 





The citizens with all their boasted wealth are a poor shabby set after all. 
The Lord Mayor is positively begging the loan of plate for his approaching 
dinner. He calls upon all his fellow citizens to club up for the occasion. 
Hobler has sent a public note to say that his half-dozen fiddle-headed teas, 
would certainly be at his Lordship’s disposal, but that, as it is fam.ly plate, it 
is peculiarly situated, being in the care of his uucle who has interested motives 
in not letting it out of his custody. 
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THEATRICALS 


The two patent theatres are now both open, and the feeling of almost a- 
| vowed hostility that exists between the two lessees, promises that there 
| will be a great deal of sharp work in the course of the season. Bunn has 
' expressed an amiable determination to cut Macready’s throat if he can, and 
| Macready has, in the most obliging manner, expressed his readiness to per- 
| form the same office upon his rival. Bunn commenced his season on Satur- 
| day, with a full house of claquers, who did their duty most vociferously. 
First they applauded the drop scene, (an old one of last year,) then they 
applauded the music porter, who put out the music for the band, then they 
applauded the stage carpenter, who came to do something at the lamps, then 
they gave a very hearty round of applause to a fellow in the gallery, who amu- 
sed himself by calling out ‘‘ How’s your mother,” and in fact, every thing 
went off like a public dinner, with enthusiastic cheering. When the 
{curtain drew up for ‘‘God Save the Queen,” we had a full view of the 
| strength of the company. The grand feature of the whole was a blazing 
| red waistcoat on the O. P. and a terrific expanse of clean shirt on the P. S. 
which, at once, charmed and astonished us. We could not ascertain the 
names of the wearers of either, but Bunn was evidently proud of them, for 
he stuck them quite in front of the stage to garnish it. ‘* The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” was the play. It may be very witty, and so it is, but it is hor- 
ribly coarse, and Dowton is not remarkable for fining down anything that has 
a tendency to grossness. We are quite sick of hearing about ‘‘ his rich, oily, 
unctuous style, overruning with liquorish humour,’ and all that sort of 
thing. Dowton makes the most of any thing gross, and though they say it is 
human nature, we can only say, that we regret, that human nature is so de- 
graded and revolting. Templeton appeared as Fenton, and made a most 
extraordinary mull of it. His acting combined all the easy repose of an 
automaton, with this simple drawback, that automatons say nothing, while 
Templeton uttered with harsh voice and unmeaning accent, sundry sentences. 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ altogether passed off very heavily. ‘ The 
Child of the Wreck,’’ followed. It is a miserable hodge-podge by Planche. 
It consists principally of dumb show, in the course of which a dumb boy goes 
through a variety of antics to a variety of music, while another character on 
the stage elucidates, something in the style of the itinerant exhibitors of 
penny shows, who describe in words, what the exhibition itself can convey no 
possible idea of. Nothing could hay¢ been more dull, than this affair from 
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first to last, and we found ourselves almost in the arms of Morpheus before 
we got out of the hands of Planche. The claqueurs did their duty, but one 
or two, who had paid, gave a shower of judicious hisses, which was _ perfectly 
salubrious. Celeste acted her best, and gave the affair out for repetion in 
broken English. This amused the audience more than all the rest of the 
performance. 

A new Comedy by Sheridan Knowles, called the ‘‘ Love Chace ”’ was pro- 
duced at the Haymarket on Wednesday, and though Webster deserves great 
credit for bringing out so excellent a piece, his natural tact seems to have de- 
serted him on this occasion, for by waiting till he has lost the strength of his 
company, that will only be successful, which would otherwise have been at- 
tractive. He should have got it out, cast in the full strength of his Haymar- 
ket Company a month ago, and when the piece had been once fairly establish- 
ed, in a prosperous and lucrative run, it is not the opening of Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, or the loss of Farren and Vining that could have prevented 
the public, when they had unce got into the halt of doiny so,) from flocking to 
witness it. This is the art of management. He should have set the world 
talking about it, and runing after it, when they had nothing else to talk a- 
bout or run after, and then they would have gone on talking and runing even, 
if worthier things had been presented to them, which is not very possible. 
As it is he must make the best of it. 
points to some of Knowles best ‘pieces, but we regret to find that it is not at 
present attractive. Knowles is often very much victimized by circumstances. 
His ‘‘ Wreckers Daughter ’’ was hurraed, every night, and he was called for 
every night, and all that sort of thing, to his heart’s content, but as it happen- 
ed not to be the fashion to go to Drury Lane, the piece did not draw, and it 


was thrown aside in a few nights with as little ceremony, as if it had been one | 


of the dull abortions of Planché. We trust that such may not be the case 
with the ‘‘ Love Chace.” It is as well cast under all circumstances Webster 
could have cast it, and is a superior production to anything that is now being 
acted, it possesses stronger claims than anything else upon the notice and 
patronage of the playgoer. 

We were to have a new piece, called the ‘‘ Novice,’ at Covent Garden, on 
Wednesday. It is too late for a notice, this week,as the millions who pant 
for our work, force us to go to press on Wednesday. The name of the 
‘* Novice,”’ dislikes us ; but we will not prejudge it. 

Vestris has two new pieces on Thursday, one called the ‘‘ Truth,’’ and the 
other ‘‘ A Quiet Day,’’ by Oxenford. The Truth, it is said, is not, at all 
times, acceptable. 
the rejection of this burletta, as an illustration of the old proverb. 

The St. James’s (where the new piece of the ‘‘ Assignation.’’ by the aid of 
Harley's acting, excites roars of laughter every night, ) will,on Monday, have 
the advantage of Braham’s talent to strengthen its performance. Hall, of 
the Strand Theatre, is also advertised to appear on the same evening. 

Yates has been obliged to engage Ducrow, to act the Dumb Man, which, at 


all events, says dittle for the attraction of his regular performance. The houses | 
have, however, been much more than respectable, and Power’s Rory O’ More | 


gains more roars than ever. 

The Surrey is going on prosperously, ‘‘ Lord Darnley,”’ to be the 
most favourite piece that has been produced on that side of the water for 
many years. It will bea second, but more lezitimate, ‘‘ Jouathan Bradford.’’ 
It reads capitally. 


seems 


Oxenford’s ‘* Day Well Spent,’’ and ‘‘ My Fellow Clerk,” are the favon- | 


rite pieees at the Victoria. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Figaro’s List of the New House of Commons; 
Published at ONE PENNY, is this week out of print. a New Edition 
Corrected by Members of Parliament, 

Will be issued next week, 
early in giving their ord 


iers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MORISON’S PILLS OF THE BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH. 
et tee peep of this medicine are particularly 
advised to look at the Government Stamp and observe that 
the words ‘* MORISON’S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES,” 
in white letters upon a red ground, 


engraved thereon 
Ask for Morison’s Pills of the British 
lege of Health,’ all others are counterfeits. 
authorized to sell this Medicine, 

General Depots in London — Medical Dissente r Of}; e, 368. Strand; Mr. 
Pield, 65, Quadrant, Regent Street: Mr, Lofts, City Agent, Mile End; Mr. 


Chapell, Bookselier, Royal Exchange; Mr. Haslitt, 118, Ratcliffe Highway ; | 


Western Branch, 72, Edgeware Roal.—British College of Health, Hamilton 
Piace, King’s Cross, Oct, 1837. 

N. B. A physician attends daily, at the British Cottece oF HEALTH, 
between the hours of 12 and 2 o’clockto advise onthe Hygean System, 


— em 


Printed and Published (fortheP roprietor) by 


It is a beautiful Comedy equal in many | 


We hope we shall not be obliged to point out, next week, | 


Booksellers anxious for large supplies, should be 


No Chemist or Druggist is | 
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PATRONIZED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
([HORN'S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATERS, for Toast, 
Biscuits,Snd wiches, and Wine, in Pots Is. and 2s. each. 
The high reptea nd immense sale of this delicate preparation has ip, 
duced many wjould-be tradesmen (who, not having an idea of their owg. 
to attempt a... mposition, by labelling a pot exactly like his, thereby to de. 
rive the pub |! and injure him, (having actually applied to his printer f- 
'that purpos ©; well knowing that they cannot prepare the Fish, the reeejy, 
being an old family one, and the secret in the curing of the Herring y 
which its rancid qualities are destroyed, and it becomes so delicious a religi, 
It is easily detected by observing his sigaatnre, ALEX. THORN, on the 
side, and on the top, Proprietor of the celebrated 
THORN’S TALLY HO! SAUCE, 
For Fish, Game, Steaks, Wild Fowl, and all Made Dishes, imparting 
zest not otherwise acquired—the most economical now in use ; in Botile. 
zs.and 4s. each, warranted in all climates. Wholesale at the Manufaetory 
Thoro’s Oil, Italian and Foreign Warehouse, 223, High Holborn; also, at 
all wholesale oilmen and druggists ; and retail by all respectable oilmen. 
grocers, and druggists in the United Kingdom. 
BRITISH WINES. 
| The Oldest House in London for British Wines, 
old, 18s. per dozen. 


Warranted four years 


} 








A CERTAIN CURE FOR CORNS AND BUNIONS. 

A LLINGHAM'S ROTTERDAM CORN AND BUNION SOL. 
£& VENT, which gives relief upon the first application, and speedily 
eradicates them without pain or inconvenience, asthe following preves:— 

Sir,—I have great pleasure in bearing witness to the victues of your 
Corn Solvent, by the usc of a single bottle of which, in the year 1829, I 
| was perfectly cured of two inveterate corns, and enabled to walk with ease, 
which had not been the case for Several years; nor have I experieuced the 
| slightest inconvenience from them since. Yours, &c. 
| J. NICHOLES. 
| 14, Catherine-st. Commercial-rd. Jan. 20, 1836. 
| ; A further testimony to its merits, not less strong 


g, is offered by the inge- 
/nuity which some unprincip ed persons have exercised to imitate its title 
| and appearance, and to substitute for it an article not mere'y inefficacious 
| but mischievous; it is, therefore, necessary to ask for Allingham’s Rotter- 
dam Corn and Bunion Solvent, and see that J. A, Sharwocd is written on the 
outside wrapper, aS None others are genuine 

Prepared and Sold by J. A. Sharwood, 55, Bishopsgate Without, in bot- 
| tles at Is, 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. ; and, by appointment, by Sanger, 150, 
Chandler, 76, Oxford-street; Prout, 229, Strand; and most medicine 
| venders, 


COPYRIGHT ACTING PLAYS, THREEPENCE EACH 


Just published price Theepence with a Scenic illustration, the popular drama of 


THE ASSIGNATION ! og wuat wit my wire say 


Now acting at the St. James's Theatre. 


being 





} 
Wo 11 of the Threepenny Acting Drama! 
| No. i, The Rape of the Loch, 
2. A Day Well Spent, 

3, Virginius the Rum/’un, 

4, Faith and Falsehood, 

5. My Fellow Clerk. 

6. The Peregrinations of Pickwick, 

%. Delicate Attentions, 

$, Cupid. 

2. No Followers, 
10, Lord Darniecy, or The Keep of 

Castile Hill. 


In a few days wil! be published the 12th number, with with which will be giver 


A TITLE PAGE TO VOL Iofthe 
LONDON ACTING DRAMA. 


Containing twelve copyright acting plays, each play illustrated by a correet re- 
presentation of one of the principal scenes, and accurately marked with the 
| business, costume, cast of characters, &c., neatly bound in cloth, Price 3s. 6d. 


' 


i 
' 


N.B. No. 6, The Peregrinations of Pickwick is being reprinted. 
Orders for any of the Plays separately or for the lst. vol. of this best and 
cheapest edition of copyright plays, can be supplied through any bookseller i* 
} town or country. 
' ‘ > . 
London :—W. Strange, 21, Paternoster Row. and sold by every booksele 


— 


W. STRANGE, 21, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


